REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 
through this’ service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: . 


Region I.........John M. Chavez 
Room E-430 
Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine . Boston, MA 3 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II........Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, NY 10036 
Puerto Rico Z12-944- 3435 
Virgin Islands ~ 
Region III.......John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
Delaware 3535 Market Street 
District of pre eceS” PA 19104 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
Region IV........Frances Ridgway 


Room 317 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia FOE BST-4495 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Region V..... ---John D. Mellott 

Room 772 
Illinois 230 S. Dearborn Street 
Indiana Chicago, IL 60604 
Michigan SIZATES. 6976 
Minnesota 
Ohio ‘5 


Wisconsin . 


Region VI............Les Gaddie 

Room 220 
Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Loufsiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 
Oklahoma 21a-767-4776 
Texas 


Region VII...........Patrick A. Hand 


' Room 2509 
Towa Federal Office Bldg. 
— 911 Walnut St. 
s Kansas City, MO 64106 

Nebraska Bead aSsabh 

Region VIII.......... Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Colorado Federal Bldg. 

Montana 1961 Stout St. 

Worth Dakota Denver, CO 80294 

South Dakota WT-837- 4225 

Utah 

Region I1X.....sseeee- Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 

Arizona . Federal Bldg. 

California 450. Golden Gate Ave. 

Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 

Nevada 415-556-3473 

Region X..... evcccces Jack Strickland 
Room 3094 

Alaska - Federal Office Bldg. 

Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Seattle, WA 98174 

Washington 206-442-7620 











Week of May 2, 1983 


BLACK HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS FACE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, BLS OFFICIAL WARNS 


WASHINGTON -- Calling the rate of black teenage unemployment “extraordinarily 
high,” a high Labor Department official warned that it is the high school 
dropout “who really faces the most significant unemployment problems." 


In prepared testimony on youth employment problems before the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Committee, Dr. Janet L. Norwood, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, said that the unemployment rate fcr black 
youth (in the 45 percent range), unlike the situation among white teenagers, 
has been trending upward. In additior, about half of all black teenagers live 
in families with very low income, frequently single parent families, or are 
living apart from their parents. 


Norwood also stated that “black youth are disproportionately represented” 
among the jobless, comprising about 10 percent of the youth population, but 
20 percent of the unemployed. 


Of the 4.4 million unemployed 16 to 24 year-olds in 1982, 3.3 million were 
white, and close to a million were black. 


She added that in 1982, nearly 1] out of every 2 black teenagers in the 
labor force could not find a job, and for young black adults, 1 in every 3 in 
the labor force was unemployed. 


Black youth, in each case, were more than twice as likely to be unemployed 
than their white counterparts. 


This disparity has not always existed; prior to the mid 1950's, the 
unemployment of black and white teenagers was roughly the same, but since then 
the unemployment rates. for black youths have risen much faster than for whites, 
Norwood said. 


Unlike the labor force participation rates for white teenagers, which have 
continued to rise during nonrecessionary periods over the past 10 years, the 
participation rate tor black teenagers, particularly young black males, has 
trended downward, she added. 


Norwood pointed out that in 1982, only 36.3 percent of the country's black 
youth were working or looking for work: the proportion actually employed was 
even lower. The employment- population ratio for black teenagers was 19 percent, 
nearly 27 percentage points less than that for their white counterparts. 


"“Consequentiy, black youth labor market problems are not limited solely to 
unemployment but extend to those that have chosen not to enter the labor force 
at all," Norwood added. 


But, Norwood said it is high school dropouts “who really face the most 
significant unemployment problems." School dropouts often must compete with 
students for temporary jobs and lack the needed education and skills. 


-more- 
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She added that in many cases high school dropouts “permanently lack the 
necessary educational credentials to be hired for a large number of long-term 
kinds of jobs." 


In October 1982, the unemployment rate among dropouts in the 16 to 24-year 
age group was 31.8 percent, compared to 17.3 percent for high school graduates. 
Nearly 20 percent of all high school dropouts were black, Norwood added. 


The Labor Department official also pointed out that the kinds of jobs 
filled by college graduates are constantly changing. In addition to the rising 
competition for jobs requiring a college education, college graduates often 
compete with hich school graduates for many jobs that do not necessarily require 
a college degree, and in such cases, the college educated youth are more 
successful. 


This trend, she added, is likely to continue through the 1980s as the entrance 
into the labor force of college graduates is expected to exceed the number of 
jobs requiring a college degree. 


ee? 








Week of May 2, 1983 


DONOVAN OFFERS ADDITIONAL $64 MILLION 
FOR DISLOCATED WORKER PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced the availability 
of $64 million to the states and territories to expand dislocated worker programs. 


The funds, made available under the Emergency Jobs Act, do not need to be 
matched by the states and are in addition to the $18.8 million already allocated 
to the governors under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) for programs to 
be launched immediately for approximately 40,000 dislocated workers. 


“Workers who have lost their long-term jobs due to changing technology and 
shifting industries need special assistance to be retrained and placed in new 
careers," Secretary Donovan said, “and this Administration is committed to that 
goal." 


To obtain the funds, the covernors must sign and return the grant applica- 
tion transmitted by the Secretary. Most states have already responded to the 
initial grant announcement of last February. 


Albert Angrisani, assistant secretary of labor for employment and trainina, 
said “dislocated worker programs identify those jobless workers who have been 
laid off from occupations and in industries that are disappearing or are changing 
on-the-job requirements. These workers need our help. 


“Such workers ould be found new jobs, retrained, relocated or provided a 
combination of al! such services to bring them back into permanent employment, 
Angrisani stated. 


Thirty states now have grant allotments of a million dollars or more, 
counting the funds announced last February, with matching funds, and the nv 
allotments today. 


The ten states with the largest combined allotments today are: California, 
$10.4 million; New York, $6.4 million; Ohio, $6.2 million; Michigan, 36 millien, 
Illinois, $6 million; fennsylvania, $5.9 million; Texas, $3.4 million: Florida, 
$3.1 million; New Jersey, $2.9 million, and Indiana, $2.9 million. 


The jurisdiction with the highest unemployment rate (at the time of the 
compu“ations) in the nation is Puerto Rico, registering 22.4 percent and 
receiving $1.8 million for its displaced worker program. The District of 
Columbia, with a rate of 10.3 percent, was allotted a total of $311 ,UM. 


Total dislocated worker funds available this fiscal year now amount to 
$110 million, the sum of $25 million appropriated for Title III of JTPA and 
$85 million appropriated under the emergency jobs legislation, according to 
Angrisani. v4 


Secretary Donovan allotted $18.8 million or 75 percent of the initial appro- 
priation to the states last February with provisions for the funds to be matched 
by the states. . 


- more- 
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These new allotments, without matching provisions, also represent 75 percent 
of the new appropriation for dislocated workers. 


Secretary Donovan has stated that the remaining funds from both allotments, 
amounting to $27.5 million, will be obligated on a discretionary basis as 
authorized by JTPA before the end of this fiscal year, September 30. 


The list of states and the dollar distributions are attached. 


-more- 
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DONOVAN ALLOCATES $783 MILLION 
FOR 775,000 SUMMER YOUTH JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced the allocation 
of $783.3 million to 475 state and local governments to provide summer jobs for 
nearly 775,000 economically disadvantaged youth, 14 through 21 years of age. ” 


"It is gratifying to be able to provide so many low-income youngsters with 
work experience this summer," the Secretary said. 


“For those young people who are still in school, a summer job is an 
Important part of their learning process. And for those out of school. it can be 
a vital element in the transition to the world of work.” 


Secretary Donovan also called on the early involvement of all lccal 
Private Industry Councils (PICs) “to create a maximum of unsubsidized private 
sector job opportunities in addition to the federally funded program. 


‘PICs can make a significant difference this summer by using their 
influence and arive to secure job pledges from the business community. 


"With the training and technical assistance materials being provided the 
PICs by the National Alliance of Susiness for this summer drive, this effort 
should be tremendously successful," Donovan said. 


Participants ir che Labor Department's Summer Youth Employment Program wil! 
work for state and local government agencies and for private nonprofit organiza- 
tions for an average of nine weeks. They will be paid the prevailing minimum wage 


The experience they receive can be in a variety of jobs: such as lifeguard. 
coach/counselor, and clerk/typist; as dental, laboratory. and medical assistant. 
and as legal, recreation, teacher, and museum aide. 


They can also be assigned to specific projects such as tree planting. 
beautification, and construction of tannis courts, picnic sites. and bike and 
hiking trails. 


The total amount originally available for the 1983 summer program was 
increased by $100 million by the emergency jobs legislation (P.L. 98-8), from 
$724.5 million to $824.5 million. As specified by law, 95 percent -- or 
$783.3 million -- has*been allocated by formula to governments acting as prime 
sponsors for the department. 


The jobs created with the remaining funds, to be used at the secretary's 
discretion, including allocations to Native Americans, will bring the total number 
of jobs available this summer to an estimated 813,000. 


The Summer Youth Employment Program is authorized by the Job Training 
Partnership Act and administered by the Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration. 
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DONOVAN AWARDS $1.6 MILLION TO 3 NATIONAL 
TRAINING CONTRACTORS 





WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan has awarded $1.€ million 


in new contracts to three organizations to help train unemployed workers for new 
jobs. 


The National Urban League, New York, received $500,000 for technical 
assistance and training to League affiliate offices through the country, with 


the objective of supporting and improving operations and management and liaison 
to government agencies. 


The National Association of Home Builders, W. 
» Washington, 0.C., 
$600,000 to provide pre-apprenticeship training for a tat 300 ey oy 


building for economically disad i 
Sinstite Gan tae 4, advantaged or displaced workers. The grant is 


The National Ironworkers Training and £ i 

T mployers Program, Alexandria, ‘ 
See $500,000 to operate an on-the-job training program and place 180 teal 
viduals in the ironworker industry. The program will train economically 
disadvantaged persons, Vietnam-era veterans, and displaced workers. ' 
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OSHA ISSUES TRAINING LEAFLET. 
ON WORKPLACE EXPOSURE TO ASBESTOS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has issued a leaflet listing sources of training and information 
on workplace exposure to asbestos. ’ 


The flyer directs workers and employers to printed and audiovisual materials. 
developed By the federal government and private organizations on how to control 
asbestos exposure on the job. 


In particular, the leaflet notes a film and slide/tape presentations that 
focus on safe techniques for removing asbestos from older buildings. Asbestos 
was commonly used in fire-proofing, insulation, and cecoration in schools and 
other buiidings constructed or renovated from World War II to the 1970's. The 
training materials available from the National AudioVisual Center include: 


o Doin' It Right. This 20-minute film outlines the hazards of asbestos and 
proper methods for its encapsulation, containment, and removal. Comedian Gabe 
Kaplan introduces this documentary produced for OSHA by the New York City Board 

of Education under a grant from the National Cancer Institute. The New York City 
Board of Education has developed a successful asbestos abatement program that 
includes an initial screening of this film for workers performing construction, 
maintenance, and repair services in its buildings. A 16 mm copy of Doin' It Right 
can rs rented for $25 or purchased for $195; a videocassette version can be bought 
for $70. 


o Asbestos Abatement in Schools. This slide/tape series can be used in 


conjunctTon with Doin" Tt Ra: The four-part series costs $130 or its 
components can be purchased separately: 


--"Asbestos Abatement--General Audiences." This 15-minute presentation 
introduces school personnel, parents, construction workers, and others to asbestos, 
its contol and additional sources of information. $37 

--"Asbestos Abatement: Contracting." This 14-minute program for con- 
tractors and their employees reviews the need for proper respirator use, protective 
clothing, medical exams, and air sampling. $37 


--"Asbestos Abatement: Worker Protection." This nine-minute program 
covers proper fitting of respirators, disposable clothing, and clean-up. $34. 


--"Asbestos Control: Encapsulation, Enclosure, and Removal." This 
nine-minute presentation uses on-site scenes to stress good work practices for 
the control and removal of asbestos. $28. 

Doin' It Right and Asbestos Abatement In Schools are available from the 
National AudioVisual Center, National Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Order Section NG, Washington, D0. C. 20409 
(phone: (301) 763-1896). 


OSHA's training leaflet also lists pamphlets on asbestos published by the 
National Institue for Occupational Safety and Health and the National Cancer 
Institute; it also includes a brief list of private groups that can offer more 


information. 
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Occupational exposure to abestos has been linked to cancer and tu a disabling, 
lung-scarring disease called asbestosis. OSHA currently enforces a standard that 
limits worker exposure to two fibers of asbestos per cubic centimeter of air 
The regulation also includes provisions on protective equipment, monitoring, 
medical exams, and recordkeeping. The agency intends to lower the permissible 
exp6sure level and to initiate rules for construction later this fall. 


A copy of OSHA's training leaflet "Where to Get Information on Asbestos in 
the Workplace" is attached. 


-more- 
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Where to Get Information on 
ASBESTOS IN THE WORKPLACE 


Millions of American workers are exposed to asbestos on the job every day. 
Potentially exposed employees include construction workers who use building 
materials containing asbestos; workers who manufacture or transport asbestos 
products; and workers in many other industries, such as textiles and brake 
relining operations. 


Workers and employers who use asbestos need to know how to take effective 
precautions because occupational exposure has been linked to serious diseases, 
including cancer and a lung-scarring disease called asbestosis. 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) has set a standard 
to protect workers exposed to asbestos. The rule limits exposure to an eight-hour 
time weighted average of two fibers of asbestos per cubic centimeter of air 
The regulation also includes provisions for monitoring exposure, personal protective 
equipment (like respirators), training and recordkeeping. 

Workers and employers with questions about the standard should cal] the 
agency's nearest Area Office or an OSHA Reciunal Office listed under "U.S. Labor 
Department" in phone directories for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


To protect against overexposure to asbestos, workers and employers need 
information. The following sources can help. One copy of the material 
offered by federal agencies is free, unless otherwise noted: 


OSHA, Publications Office, Room S-1212, Third St. and Constitution Ave. 
NW, Washington, D. C. 20210 ((202) 523-6138). 


o “OSHA Asbestos Standard." This is the mandatory health standard for all 
workplaces covered by OSHA. 


o “Asbestos: Worker Health Alert." This pamphlet explains key protections 
under the standard. 


o “Asbestos Standard: Management's Rule." This booklet discusses the 
legal responsibilities and rights of employers. 


NATIONAL AUDIOVISUAL CENTER, National Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Order Section NG, Washington, D. C. 20409 ((301) 763-1896) 
Credit card sales, caii (800) 638-1300. 

o Doin' It Right. This 20-minute film outlines the hazards of asbestos and 

proper methods for its encapsulation, containment, and removal. Comedian 
Gabe Kaplan introduces this excellent documentary produced by the New York 


City Board of Education under a grant from OSHA. 16 mm version: $25 rental, 
$195 sale. Videocassette version, any format: $70 sale. 


o Asbestos Abatement in Schools. This four-part slide/tape series can be 
used 1m conjunction with Doin’ It Right. The series can be bought for 
$130 or its components can be purchased separately: 

--"Asbestos Abatement--General Audiences." This 15-minute presentation 
introduces school personnel, parents, construction workers, and others to asbestos, 
its conto] and additional sources of information. $37 

--"Asbestos Abatement: Contracting." This 14-minute program for 
contractors and their employees reviews the need for proper respirator use, 
protective clothing, medical exams, and air sampling. $37 


-more- 
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--"Asbestos Abatement: 


~-"Asbestos Control: Encapsulation, 
nine-minute presentation uses on-site scenes 
the contro] and removal of asbestos. $28. 


Worker Protection." 
covers proper fitting of respirators, disposable clothing, and clean-up. 


This nine-minute program 
$34. 


Enclosure, and Removal." This 
to stress good work practices for 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH, Publications 


Office, 


4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati, OH 45226 ((513) 684-4287). 


o “Good Practices Manual for Insulation Installers." NIOSH 77-188. 
o “Recommended Industrial Ventilation Guidelines." NIOSH 76-162. 
o “Workplace Exposure to Asbestos (Review and Recommendations)." NIOSH 81-103 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE, Publications Office, Office of Cancer 
Communications, National Cancer Institute, Bldg. 31 Room 10A18, Bethesda, MD 


20205 ((301) 496-5583). 


o “Asbestos and Health: 
Education Materials." 


o “Asbestos: 
o “Asbestos Exposure: 


OTHER SOURCES. 


Some materials are free; some are not. Call 


An Information Resource." 
What It Means, What to Do." 


An Annotated Bibliography of Public and Professional 


The following private organizations offer asbestos information 


or write for catalog and price list 


This list is not inclusive and does not constitute endorsement by OSHA of the 


materials offered: 


American Federation of State, 

County and Municipal Employees 

District Council 27 Safety and Health Unit 
125 Barclay St. 

New York, NY 19007 ((212) 766-1562) 


Asbestos Victims of America 
312 Essex St. 
Gloucester City, NJ 08030 ((609) 456-5695) 


Communications Workers of America, AFL-CIO 
Safety and Health Dept. 1925 K St. NW 
Washington, 0. C. 20006 ((202) 728-2300) 


Construction Safety and Health Project 
Civil Engineering Dept. 

Stanford Univ. 

Stanford, CA 94305 ((415) 497-3923) 


Internat’! Assn. of Machinists 

and Aerospace Workers 

1300 Connecticut Ave. Nw 

Washington, D. C. 20036 ((202) 857-52e.") 


Michigan Dept. of Public Health 
Division of Occupational Health 
P.0. Box 30035 : 
Lansing, MI 48909 ((917) 373-1410) 


Asbestos Information «_>n. 
1745 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202 ((703) 979-1150) 


Bureau of Labor Education 

Univ. of Maine at Orono 

128 College Ave. 

Orono, ME 04469 ((207) 581-4124) 


Construction Health Education Program 
Colorado State. Univ 

110 Veterinary Science Bldg. 

Fort Collins, CO 80523 ((303) 491-615!) 


Internat'] Assn. of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers 

1300 Connecticut Ave. NW 

Washington, 0. C. 20036 ((202) 785-2388) 


Internat'] Chemical Workers Union 
1655 W. Market St 
Akron, OH 44313 ((216) 867-2444) 


Middlesex County College 
Community Education Division 
Woodbridge Ave. ‘ 
Edison, NJ 08818 ((201) 548-6000) 
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Philadelphia Area Project on 
Occupational Safety and Health Education Ctr. Occupational Safety and Health 
Institute of Mangement and Labor Relations Fifth. Floor 


Rutgers Cook Campus 300! Walnut St 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 ((201) 932-9242) Philadelphia, PA 19104 ((215) 386-7000) 
Public Media Center United Paperworkers Internat'] Union 

25 Scotland St. P.0. Box 1475 


San Francisco, CA 94133 ((415) 434-1403) Nathville, TN 37202 ((61S} 254-6666) 


Western Institute for Occupational 
and Environmental Sciences 

2520 Milvia 

Berkeley, CA 94704 ((415) 845-6476) 
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275 NEW OCCUPATIONS ADDED TO DICTIONARY 


WASHINGTON -- More than 275 new occupations have been added to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) by the Department of Labor to keep up with the changing 
needs of the job market. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Albert Angrisani said the new supplement to the 
widely used dictionary adds definitions and descriptions of occupations that have 
emerged since the last DOT was published six years ago. 


"The U.S. economy is shifting its job skill requirements with the development 
of high technology through computers and automation,” Angrisani said, “and the 
supplement clearly reflects these changes. 


“Young people preparing for careers must be ready to adapt themselves to 
these new and changing job requirements with pertinent studies and firm founda- 
tions acquired tn school to prevent themselves from becoming future unemployment 
statistics," he said. 


The DOT Fourth Edition Supplement contains such new occupations as: 
solar-energy systems designer, nuclear-decontamination research specialist, | 
software technician, vector control] assistant, radiopharmacist, optical-effects- 
camera operator, laserist, job development specialist, radiation-protection 
specialist, satellite-instruction facilitator, keymodule-assembly-machine tender, 
ultrasonic tester, computerized-photofinishing technician, laser-beam trim operator, 
and computer-controlled-color-photograph-nrinter operator--to name a few. 


The DOT and the Supplement define approximately 15,000 occupations, each 
with a number code as a valuable resource for job placement and manpower planning 
and utilization. 


To increase its usefulness in placement, counseling, and job training programs, 
the supplement lists selected worker characteristics such as training time and 
physical demands for each occupational definition. 


The DOT has been compiled by the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
United States Employment Service, a part of the Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). 


The dictionary is for sale from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, for $23. The supplement is available 
for $4.50. . 
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QSHA HEAD COMMENDS NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL GUIDE FOR WORKERS 7 


WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter omens the 
National Safety Council for its revised edition of Protecting Workers’ Lives: A 


Study and Health Guide for Unions. 


"This book should be required reading for workers and employers," said 
Auchter, who heads the Occupational Safety and Health Administration. “Not only 
does it describe the abilities and limitations of this agency, but it also draws 
a blueprint for effective voluntary workplace safety and health programs. 


"Protecting Workers’ Lives is an important safety and health resource. If it 
is widely used -- and I hope it is -- it will help reduce workplace injuries and 
illnesses." 


The book, written with assistance from organized labor, universities and 
private and government agencies including the Labor Department, calls OSHA “a 
promise to workers that America is committed to providing a workplace free of 
occupational hazards," and adds: “OSHA has given workers and unions a number of 
new rights and already has led to a number of improvements on the job." 


But the book also cautions that “OSHA cannot solve every safety and health 
problem or substitute for knowledgeable workers who are active in correcting 
health and safety hazards." 


The book lists worker rights and responsibilities under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, discusses inspection procedures and suggests that workers 
cooperate with and assist OSHA compliance officers. 


It explains the processes for promulgating OSHA safety and health 
standards. However, it also quotes the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers’ safety manual which says: “The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
standards are minimum standards that may be improved upon by collective 
bargaining. This is a must, for minimum standards will not produce maximum 


safety." 


The book stresses the need for employee participation im safety and health 
issues. It recommends that workers and management establish safety and health 
committees, and that these committees respond to complaints, conduct inspections 
and provide educational services. “Both new and experienced workers need a 
periodic training or refresher training in safe and healthful work procedures, 


according to the book. 


Several chapters in the 334-page manual discuss hazard recognition, common 
safety and health problems, inspections and hazard elimination. The appendices 
include a listing of all OSHA regional and area offices. 


The book is available from the National Safety Council, 444 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60611 at a cost of $18.75 for non-members and $15.00 for 
Council members. 

Copies also will be available for review in OSHA's area and regional offices. 
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MSHA EXTENDS COMMENT PERIOD 
ON TRAINING REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) 
has extended the period for public comment on the Agency's review of the regulations 
governing training and retraining of miners. 


The announcement of the extension was made in the Federal Register of April 
22, 1983. The new comment period will end on June 17, 1983. All comments must 
be received on or before that date. 


MSHA's original advance notice of proposed rulemaking, inviting public parti- 
cipation in the early stages of the Agency's review of the training and retrain- 
ing regulations, appeared in the Federal Register of March 18, 1983. The notice 
inadvertently scheduled March 17 as the deadline for receipt of comments. On 
March 22, the date was corrected to May 17, 1983. Due to requests from the 
public, however, MSHA is extending the comment period to June 17. 


Comments should be sent to: Mine Safety and Health Administration, Office of 
Standards, Regulations and Variances, Room 631, 4015 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va. 22203. Further inquiries may be made by contacting Patricia W. Silvey, 
Acting Director, Office of Standards, Regulations and Variances: 703-235-1910. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MARCH 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.1 percent before seasonal adjustment in March, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The March level of 293.4 (1967=100) 
was 3.6 percent higher than the index in March 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 0.2 
percent in March, prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 293.0 (1967@100). For the 
12-month period ended in March, the CPI-W has increased 3.7 percent. The CPI-W is used for 
indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonall (‘Slated aes ners 
~~—"~tn_ a seasonally adjust aS the CPY fc uners registered a 0.1 


percent increase in March, following a decline of | 0.2 percent in February. The e@nall increa 
in March was attributable to an acceleration in the food and beverage and transportation 

$. The food and beverage index rose 0.6 percent in March, due to a shar 
weather-induced increase in fresh vegetable prices. The tr tation index, followi 
substantial drop in February, was unchanged in March, principally because of a much smaller 


Gecline in gasoline prices. Price changes in other major categories of consuner spending 
partially offset this acceleration. The housing and apparel and upkeep conponents dec! inv 
slightly, while the indexes for medical care, entertainment, and other gnods and services 
advanced more slowly than in February. 


During the 3 months ended in March, the CPI-U rose at a seasonally adjusted annual r+: 
of 0.4 percent, about the same as during the fourth quarter of 1982. A substantial decline 
the transportation component, due to the drop in gasoline prices, kept the quarterly increas: 
in the overall CPI small. The decline in transportation, combined with smaller increases in 
the medical care and other goods and services components, virtually offset the moderate 
acceleration in the housing, food and beverages, and apparel «ud upkeep categories. 


Grocery store food prices aivanced 0.9 percent in March, more than in the entire 
preceding 12-months. A 4.4 percent increase in the index for fruits ard vegetables was almos: 
entirely responsible for the increase. In particular, fresh vegetable prices rose sharply, 
reflecting reduced supplies caused by the rain storms in California and Florida. Ot'wr mijn 
grocery store food pow. however, continued to register moderate changes. The index for 
meats, poultry, fish, and eags cose 0.2 percent, as small declines in beef, pork, poultry, an 
fish prices were more than offset by a 7.7 percent increase in egg prices. The index for 
dairy products was unchanged, while prices for cereal and bakery pr:xiucts -- up 0.4 percent -- 
rose only slightly more than in February. The other two components of the food axi beveraes 
index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- cose 0.2 and 0.7 percent, respectively. 
in March. 


The Cransportat ion component was unchanged in March, following four consecutive mnathly 
declines. Declines in the indexes for gasoline, public transportation, «imi -:utonobi le Finance 
charges were offset in March by increases in new and used car prices and aut: »mobi le 
insurance. Gasoline prices declined 1.0 percent in March and were 17.4 percent below their 
peak level of 2 years ago. A decline in airline fares, tie fourth in the Last 5 months, was 
responsible for the 0.2 percent decrease in public teansportat ion. Automobile finance charzes 
-- down 1.9 percent -- declined for the eighth aonth in a row. On the other hand, new and 
used car prices rose 0.7 and 0.9 percent, respectively, following seasonal adjustment . 


. -more- 
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The housing index declined 0.1 percent in March, following no ch in February. A 
decline in tite index for fuel and other utilities was cenguns ibis for ron Rdg ol 
costs were unchanged, and the index for household furnishings and operatiows registered a 
small increase. Fuel oil prices -- down 5.2 percent -- declined for the fourth consecut ive 
month and more than offset the 1.5 percent increase in charges for utility (piped) gas. 
During the past 15 months, natural gas prices have increased nearly 30 percent. The iniex fr 
electricity was unchanged in March. Within the shelter component, homeowners’ costs were 
unchanged while renters’ costs rose slightly. The index for maintenance and repairs, which 
pert&ins to both renters and homeowners, also rose slightly in March. 


The March increase of 0.5 percent in the medical care component follows increases of 
0.8 percent in each of the precedin, 3 months. The index for medical care commodities, which 
includes prescription and non-prescription drugs and medical supplies, rose 1.0 percent. 
Within medical care services, charges for professional services and twspital rooms rose 0.4 
and 0.7 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep declined 0.1 percent in March, following an increase 
of 0.5 percent im February. The entertainment index rose 0.3 percent in March, following an 
increase of 0.4 percent in February. The smaller March increase in entertainment services, 
principally due to a decline in prices for admissions to concerts ard plays, more than offset 
the larger increase this month in prices for entertainment commodities, in particular 
newspapers, magazines, veciodicals, amd books. 


The 0.3 percent increase in the other goods amd services component was the smallest 
since October 1979. Cigarette prices, which had increased 19.3 percent fron September 1982 
through February, advanced 0.1 percent in March. Personal care goods and services were 
unchanged, following a 0.7 percent increase in February. 


CPI for Urban e Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

tm a seasonal y aljusted basis, the CPI for a Wage Earners Clerical workers 
rose 0.3 percent, following a decline of 0.2 percent in February. A larger increase in the 
housing component (up 0.4 percent in March, compared with 0.1 percent in February), an 
increase of 0.5 percent in food and beverage prices (following no change in February), and a 
quch smaller decline in transportation costs (down 0.2 percent, compared with 1.7 percent) 
were largely responsible for the acceleration fron February to March. The index for apparel 
and upkeep also rose slightly more in March -- up 0.5 percent. (nm the other hand, the medical 
cate component moderated substantially, increasing 0.4 percent in March. The entertainment 
and other goods and services categories both registered increases of 0.3 percent. 


The 0.3 percent rise in the CPI-W canpares with an increase of 0.1 percent in the 
CPI-U. The CPI-U uses the new rental equivalence measure, which was unchanged in March, to 
measure shelter costs of homeowners. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which uses house prices, 
mortgage interest crates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, 
rose 0.8 percent in March. Increases in house prices, property insurance, property taxes, ani 
maintenance and repair costs more than offset a decline in mrtgage interest cates. 


### 
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‘CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - MARCH 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 3.5 cents 
a gallon from February to March to a level of $1.135, the U.S. Department of LaBor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The March prices of leaded regular gasoline 
averaged $1.064; unleaded regular, $1.151; and leaded premium, $1.274. In the 
28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline 
averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in Seattle. The average retail prices for 
energy and food for March 1983 are compiled from data collected by BLS in conjunction 
with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel of] declined to $1.101 in March. In the 19 cities for which 
fuel of] prices are published » the price per gallon averaged highest in Seattle and 
lowest in Pittsburgh and Northeast Pennsylvania. ; 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $37.393, 8.7 cents higher than February. The price for 
40 therms of natural gas was $26.188, 3.6 cents higher than in February. The price for 100 
therms was $60.222, 23.2 cents higher than February. 


Food 


Average food prices at the U.S. level increased for 37 items, decreased for 34 items, and were 
unchanged for 2 items in March 19483. 


within the cereal and bakery product category, average prices increased for three items, 
decreased for five items, and one item price was unchanged. The largest change was a 13.6 
cent decline in hamburger rolls. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 14 items had price increases, and 12 had price 
decreases. Five cf the nine beef items were higher with the largest increase being a 15.4 
cent rise in porterhouse steak. Five of the seven pork items were lower. 


For the six items in dairy products, three prices increased, two declined, and one registered 
no change. 


The fruits and vegetad'es group experienced 12 increases and 9 decreases. Field grown 
tomatoes rose 26.7 cents; the largest increase this month. Notably, price increases of more 
than 15 cents were recorded for five fresh vegetable items. 


In the other foods category, five items increased, while six decreased. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN MARCH 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.9 percent from February 
to March, after seasonal adjustment, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. An increase in average weekly hours of 1.5 percent was 
offset partially by a 0.1 percent decrease in average hourly earnings and a 


0.3 percent increase in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Inde 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). ‘ , 


Tata on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of 
private nonfarm establishments. Farnings of i both full-time and part-time workers 
holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are 
calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 

Since March 1982, average weekly earnings increased 4.8 percent due to a 4.5 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours. Rea! 
average weekly earnings increased by 1.0 percent after adjustment for a 3.7 percent § increase 
in che CPI-W. Before adjustment for seasonal ‘change and deflation by che CPI-W, gross 
average weekly earnings were $274.57 in March 1983, compared with $261.99 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased %. } 
percent from February to March. Compared with a year ago, the HEI was up 1.7 percent. 

The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlyire 

wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry emplovmen: 


shifts. 


Week of May 2, 1983 


NOTE TO EDITORS: 


FACT SHEET ON JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT 


WASHINGTON -- Following is a fact sheet for your information on the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA), which becomes effective on Oct. 1, 1983. 


The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), which becomes effective 
on October 1, 1983, will provide job training and related assist- 
ance to economically disadvantaged individuals, dislocated workers, 
and others who face significant employment barriers. The ultimate 
goal of the Act is to move trainees into permanent, self-sustaining 
employment. — 


Under the JTPA, many responsibilities formerly carried out by the 
federal government will be transferred to state and local govern- 
ments. Governors will have approval authority over locally de- 
veloped plans and will be responsible for monitoring local program 
compliance with the Act. In addition, a new public/private partner- 
ship will be created to plan and design training programs as well as 
to deliver training and other services. 


The JTPA contains five titles: 


TITLE I - JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP - establishes the administra- 
tive structure for the delivery of job training services. 

Among its provisions, this Title deals with the formation and 
designation of: 


State Job Training Coordinating Councils (SJTCCs) - formed 
by governors to provide advice an counsel on the training 
components of the Act, as well as to play a critical role 

in planning employment services authorized by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. The SJTCCs recommend the designation of Service 
Delivery Areas. 


Service Deiivery Areas (SDAs) - designated by governors 
to receive federa: job training funds. Among the areas 
that are automatically eligible to be SDAs are units of 
general local government with a population of 200,000 

or more. Local Elected Officials (LEOs) within the SDAs 
will appoint, from nominations made by general purpose 
business organizations, Private Industry Councils. 


Private Industry Councils (PICs) - appointea by LEOs to 
plan job training and Employment Service programs at the 
SDA level. PICs will serve as key mechanisms for bringing 
representatives from various segments of the private sector 
into the active management of job training programs. 


-more- 
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PIC membership will include representatives from: 


--Business 
-a majority of the PIC membership must represent 
business and industry within the SDA. 
e PIC chairperson must be a business representa- 
ve. 
--Educational Agencies 
--Organized Po 
fabilitation 


encies 


- -Community-—based ae anizations 
- -Economic Development Agencies 
e c ployment Service 


Title I also covers development and approval of local job training 
Plans and provides for perf \rmance standards. 


TITLE II - TRAINING SERVICES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED - authorizes 

a wide range of training and related activities to participants. 
Services under Title II are targeted to the economically disad- 
vantaged, but up to ten percent of an SDA's participants can 

be nondisadve itaged individuals who face other employment barriers. 
This Title also contains a separate authorization for a summer 
youth program. 


TITLE III - EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE FOR DISLOCATED 
WORKERS - authorizes a state-administered program to provide 
training and other assistance to workers who have been, or 

have received notice that they are about to be, laid off due 

to permarert closing of a plant or facility; laid-off workers 
who are unlikely to be able to return to their previous industry 
or occupation; and the long-term unemployed with little prospect 
for local employment or reemployment. 


TITLE IV - FEDERALLY ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS - authorizes federally 
administered programs for Native Americans, migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, and veterans. This Title also authorizes the 

Job Corps and nationally administered programs for technical 
assistance, labor market information, research and evaluation. 
The National Commission for Employment Policy is authorized 

by this Title. 


TITLE V - AMENDMENTS TO OTHER STATUTES - amends the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933, which authorizes the federally supported 
Employment Service programs. This Title also amends the Social 
Security Act provisions relating to the Work Incentive (WIN) 


Program. 


Further information can be obtained from the JTPA Transition Communica- 
tions Office, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department 


of Labor, Room S-2322, 200 Constitution Avenue NW, Washington, D.C., 
2021¢. : ° 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first presidential committee to call for public works programs to 
fight unemployment and to stablize the economy was established in 1921] under 
President Warren G. Harding's administration, according to a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


The first use of public works projects by the federal government to fight 
unemployment was by the Hoover administration in 1929, according to “Labor 
Firsts in America,” a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


e### 
The first Employment Stabilization Act,’ creating a board to advise the 


President on the economy and to collect data, was passed in 1931, according to 
“Labor Firsts in America,” a publication of the U.S. Department. 


*### 


The first state wide relief program was established in 1931 in New York, 
according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 





